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| it is no less so to strive for a political one. Forif the | f | the 
ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. first is the end, the other is the means. Besides, the | firs 
| emancipation of the labourer is too complicated a work; | the: 
is connected with too many questions, deranges too ma- | for 
By Lovis Buanc. ny habits, goes against in appearance, not in reality, too fish 
many interests, for it not to be “ogg think of ef- lie 
+f Tra ACIQUOQUE. fecting it by partial, isolated efforts. It requires the " 
| Abridged and Translated by LactavoavE whole force of the state. What the proletaires want to aa 
| emancipate themselves, is instruments of labour; the | 4 
[Many of our readers who have not seen the work at | pusiness of government is to furnish them. If we had 100 
| large will be glad to obtain a good general idea of the | to define the state, after our idea, we should say, the * 
| doctrines of Louis Blanc which are now testing in| panker of the poor. wre 
| France.—For this reason we give the following. Eds. ] But we make the state interfere, at least initiatorily, pr 
| ORGANISATION OF LABOUR—These words four or five | in the economical reform of society? We avow our end hen 
| years ago expired in the void; now they sound out from | to be the destruction of competition, the withdrawing of you 
| one end of France to the other. Fardrom being accu-| industry from the system of laissez-faire and laissez- q 
| sable of materialist tendencies, this plan of organising | passer? Assuredly ; and far from denyingit, we proclaim ae 
J labour for the suppression of misery, is based on the | it aloud. Why—because we will have liberty ; that li- ‘in 
| best understood spiritualism. Who is ignorant that mi- | berty which will be sought in vain, wherever equality ai 
| _sery holds the intelligence of man im darkness, by nar- | and fraternity, these immortal sisters do not reign. pata 
| vowing education into the most shameful limits. Misery; And is he at liberty to form himself to intellectual Thy 
| causes a dependence of condition to him who is inde-| life, the child of the poor, who turned off by hunger Hal 
| pendent in character; hides a new torment under a vir- | from the road to school, has to sell his soul and body to aha 
; tue, and changes into bitterness man’s most generous | the next mill, inorder to.add some mites to the paren- you 
| sentiments. If misery engenders suffering, it also en- | tal wages! Is he at li to discuss the question of la- wii 
genders crime. If it ends in a hospital, it also leads to | bour, the labourer who dies, if the discussion is pro- ‘hel 
the galleys. It enslaves; it makes the greater part of our | longed! Is he at to shelter his existence against pos 
robbers, our assassins, our prostitutes. the chances of a homicidal lottery, the labourer who, in | lige 
| We desire then that labour be organised, so as to| the confused meélée of so many individual efforts, is re- re 
| bring about the suppression of misery, mot only that the | duced to dependance, mot wpon his own foresight and i 
| people be raised out of their material sufferings, but al-| sagacity, but upon all the disorders which competition || ove 
| so, and above all, that every one may be restored to his | naturally breeds; upon a distant failure, an order stop- 4 
| self-esteem; that an excess of. wreteéhedness may no | ped, a new machine, a mill closed, a panic, a strike! Is | per 
| more stifle noble aspirations of thought and a legitimate | he free to choose a better couch than the pavement, the T 
|, feeling of pride, that there may be room for all in the | day-labourer who without work, has no lodging! Is she || ia 
domain of education and at the springs of intellect; that | at liberty to preserve herself chaste and pure, the daugh- mel 
| there be no more men enslaved, absorbed by a wheeljter of the poor who, wanting work, has no choice be- | tyr 
| that turns, no more children transformed for their fami- | tween prostitution and famine! | | ae 
| lies into a supplement of wages, no more mothers armed] I who is really interested in the maintenance | | 9 p 
| by the impossibility of living against the fruit of her own | of the presemt social system? None, none. For every || 
| womb ; nomore girls reduced for bread to sell the sweet | phuper who trembles with hunger, there is a rich man || sav 
name of love. We would that labour be organised, that | who trembles with fear. 0 ye rich, youaredeceived by | Be att 
the soul of the people, the sow, remark it, may no more} them who excite you against those who consecrate | || the 
be crushed and debased by the tyranny of things. themselves to the calm and peaceful solution of social | yati 
That Christianity has laid its anathema upon the| problems. This holy cause of the poor is your cause | tees 
|| flesh, is true. And who does not know how much evil} also. A union of interest enchains you to their misery || | has 
|| the abuse of the Christian idea has produced? For in| through fear, and binds you to their future deliverance. | | savi 
|| truth the corporeal life cannot be too completely sacri- | A nation in which one classis oppressedresemblesaman | | :| fo} 
|| ficed to that of the soul, without attacking our very na-} who is wounded in one member; the weak member in- | | ae 
ture. But what a strange and sad inconsistency is here! | terdicts all exercise even to the members unaffected. i} pet 
| Itis the privileged classes who, in our days, are lost in| Thus, however paradoxical the statement may appear, i the 
| sensualism. They have invented, in luxury, unheard of | oppressors and oppressed both gain by the destruction for 
|| refinements; they have scarcely any other religion than | of oppression; they both lose by its maintenance. Will I sei 
|| pleasure; they have stretched the domain of the senses | you have a striking proof thereof? The bourgeoisie (em- | " cha 
|| to the most extreme limits imaginable; for them, to | ployer class) has based its domination upon unlimit- | | alos 
|, employ life is no object, to enjoy itiseverything. And yet}ed competition, a tyrannic principle. Well, it is just | and 
| itis from these fortunate classes, it is from the depths} through this unlimited competition that we see the em- aad 
| of these gilt boudoirs where this their pleasant philoso- | ploying class sink at this day. 1 have ten thousand, den 
| phy is cradled, that we are adjured not to appeal to ma- | say you, my rival has only five; in the lists of industry, i 
| terial interests, when we demand, for the poor, assur- | with the lance of cheapness, I will bring him down, for || titi 
| ance of employment, daily bread, a home, raiment, the| sure. Base and senseless man! Do you not know that | cies 
power to love and hope. to-morrow some pitiless fellow with millions will crush || tie 
What are you afraid of? That we sow about false | you with your own arms? " pov 
notions on the condition of the labourer, and on the Prove then, that competition is a system of extermi- pla 
means of elevating him. If these notions are false, the | nation for the employed—and for the employers—a con- the 
free breeze of discussion will sweep them off, as chaff} stant cause of impoverishment and ruin. Thus it will dea 
from the grain. What then do youdread yet? Take | result clearly that all interests are correspondent, and fy} 
care, you are told, of the war of those who have nought | that a social reform is a means of safety for all the mem- ‘| you 
against tlfse who have. Ah! if this impious war were | bers of society. | ditt] 
really to be dreaded, what should be thought of the | obs 
social order which breeds it in its bosom! Miserable so-| comprriTION A SYSTEM OF EXTERMINATION FOR THE | The 
phists, do you not see that the system whose defence PEOPLE. | mo 
you would babble forth, were condemned irrevocably, if | the 
it even deserved these fears ? Is the poor a member or an enemy of society? He Hy 
But if it is necessary to think about a social reform, | finds all round him the ground occupied. Can he sow \ w 
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the earth on his own account? No, for the right of the 
first occupant has become right of property. Can he ga- 
ther the fruits that God has ripened on his passage? No, 
for they, like the soil, are appropriated. Can he hunt or 
fish ? No, for that is a right given by Government. Can 
he, dying with hunger and thirst, stretch his hand out 
for the pity of his fellows? No, for there are laws 
against mendicancy. May he, worn out with fatigue and 
homeless, sleep on the stones of the street? No, for there 
are laws against vagabondage. What then can the poor 
wretch do? He will say; I have arms, intelligence, 
force, youth; take it all, and give me in return a bit of 
bread. That is what the proletaires do at this day. But 
here eyen you reply to the poor; I have no work to give 
you. What shall he do then? 

This then is the question; is competition capable of 
assuring work to the poor? But to put the question 
thus, is to answer it. What is competition as regards 
workmen ? It is labour put to auction. An employer 
needs a hand—Three offer. How much do you ask? 
Three shillings; I have a wife and family. And you? 
Half a-crown; I have a wife. Good, and you? Two 
shillings will do me. Iam single. So much the better; 
you come along. And so the bargain is closed. But 
what becomes of the two unemployed? They will let 
themselves die of hunger, it’s to be hoped. But, sup- 
pose they take to stealing? Never mind, we have po- 
lice! Or to murdering? Well, we have the hangman— 
As to the more fortunate of the three, his triumph is but 
temporary. Another man comes, robust enough to fast 
every second day, for awhile, and so down goes the wage 
to zero, and a new paria, a new recruit for the hulks 
perhaps, is set adrift upon society. 

Thus, if there is in this question, an argument of 
charity, as concerning the poor, there is also an argu- 
ment of security, as concerning the rich. A perpetual 
tyranny for the one, competition the mother of poverty, 
is for the other a perpetual menace. And then imagine, 
0 philanthropist, what a beautiful penitentiary system! 

ut the savings’-bank—the workman is advised to 
save up for the future. And why? In order to arrive 
at the possession of a little capital, a prey reserved for 


the vulture competition, after ten, twenty years of pri- | 


vations and sufferings, when the heart chilled by such 
an age, beats no more for pure happiness, when the man 
has past the age of sun and flowers. In itself a little 
saving is an excellent thing. It would be puerile and 
foolish affectation to deny it. But, remark well, com- 
bined with individualism, it engenders selfishness, com- 
petes with alms, taints imperceptibly in the best natures 
the fountains of charity, substitutes a greedy satisfaction 
for the holy poesy of benevolence. Combined with as- 
sociation, on the contrary, it acquires a respectable 
character, a sacred importance. To save up for oneself 
alone, is to act distrustfully towards one’s fellow men 
and towards the future; but to save for others at the 
same time as for myself is to practice an elevated pru- 
dence, it is te add to wisdom the might of devotion. 
From individualism (separateism) proceeds compe- 
tition; from competition, the changeability, the insuffi- 
ciency of salary. Then follows dissolution of the family 
tie. Marriage is an increase of expense. Why should 
poverty unite poverty? Here then the family gives 
place to concubinage. Children are born; how support 
them ? Hence so many unfortunate little creatures found 
dead in corners. Hence it has been direly enough need- 
ful that the State say to the indigent mother—Give me 
your children, I must open hospitals. But that is too 
little. It is necessary to go farther, and banish those 
obstacles which render the remedial system of no avail. 
The proportion of foundlings to the population has al- 
most tripled within forty years; and to crown the evil, 
the hospitals progress daily in sanitary improvement ! 
mae improvement becomes a calamity! Heavens, 
what a social state! But you find additional taxes grow- 

















ing. Ah! that shoe pinches. But we will not have it 
that the number of infanticides should increase. The 
weight of your budgets frightens you. But since the 
daughters of the people cannot find a livelihood, it is 
just that what you gain on one side, you should lose part 
of on the other. Then the family tic is broken thus? 
Doubtless. See then that labour be organised. For 
competition produces misery ; this is proved by statis- 
tics. Misery is horribly prolific; this too is proved by 
statistics. The fecundity of the poor throws upon so- 
ciety wretches who need work, and cannot find it; 
this too is proved by statistics. Here then, society has 
only to choose between extirpating the poor, or nourish- 
ing them gratuitously ; atrocity, or folly. 

COMPETITION A COURSE OF RUIN FOR EMPLOYERS. 

I might stop here. A society, such as I have just 
described, isin gestation of civil war. It is quite in 
vain that the bourgeoisie felicitates itself upon not bear- 
ing anarchy in its bosom, if anarchy is under its feet. 
But does not the middle class domination itself, even 
leaving aside what ought to serve as its base, contain in 
itself all the elements of a speedy and inevitable dissv- 
lution. 

Cheapness, here is the great word, which contains, 
according to economists of the school of Smith, and 
say, all the benefits of unlimited competition. But why 
obstinately regard the results of cheapness, relatively 
only to the momentary profit obtained by the con- 
sumer? Cheapness only benefits those who consume, 
in sowing amongst those who produce, the germs 
of the most ruinous anarchy. Cheapness is the club 
with which rich producers crush the poorer of their own 
class. Cheapness is the trap into which bold specula- 
tors make laborious men fall. Cheapness is the sen- 
tence of death upon the manufacturer who has not means 
to procure at once acostly machine which his richer 
rivals set to work. Cheapness is the right hand agent 
of monopoly ; ina word, the annihilation of the em- 
ployer class itself in favour of a few industrial aristo- 
crats, 

“Ts it that cheapness ought to be condemned, in it- 
self? No one would sustain such an absurdity. But it 
is the property of bad principles to change good into 
evil, and corrupt everything. This competition, which 
tends to dry up the sources of consumption, pushes pro- 
duction to a devouring activity. The confusion pro- 
duced by universal antagonism, hides from the indivi- 
dual producer an acquaintance with the market. He 
must count upon chance for the sale of his products, 
which he brings out in darkness. Why should he mo- 
derate his course, especially when he can throw back 
his losses upon the salary, so elastic, of his workers ? 
Even those who produce at a loss, continue to go on, 
because they will not keep useless their machines, their 
tools, then raw stock, then mills, then remainder of cus- 
tomers; and because industry, under the empire of 
competition, being only a game of chance, the player 
will not give up the possible profit of some fortunate 
turn of the dice. 

“Thus, and this result cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, competition forces production to increase, and 
consumption to decrease ; thus, it goes precisely against 
the aim of economy; thus, it is at once oppression and 
insanity—Manufacturers crushing trades; great shops 
absorbing the little ; the artizan working for himself 
displaced by the tender of the machine; failures mul- 
tiplying ; industry transformed into a game where the 
gain is assured to no one, not even to the knave; in 
fine this vast disorder, so fit to raise in every soul jea- 
lousy, distrust, hatred, extinguishing by degrees, all 
generous aspirations, and drying up all the fountains 
of faith, of devotion, of poetry—this is the picture, 
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hideous and too correct, of the results of the applica- 
tion of competition. 

* And since it is to the English we owe this deplora- 
ble system, let us see a little what it has done for the 
glory and prosperity of England. 

COMPETITION CONDEMNED BY THE EXAMPLE OF 
ENGLAND. 


“Let us form sailors, let us construct ships which 
shall deliver to us the commerce of the world—let us 
go seek, at the extremities of the earth, raw materials 
to manufacture—let us produce, always produce, and 
get by every means other nations to consume. Then 
all the people will consume our products, and we 
will work for all the world, and this will make the 
wealth of England and develope the genius of our 
people. 

“Such is the idea of England. Gigantic plan, almost 
as absurd as it is selfish, which, during nearly two cen- 
turies, England has followed out with incredible perse- 
verance! But to attain her end, what has she not at- 
tempted! To what deeds has she been driven by the 
rapacity of her hopes, and the delirium of her preten- 
tions! ‘Think of Essequibo, Surinam, Ceylon, Dem- 
erara, Tobago, Saint Lucia, Malta, Corfu; of her ty- 
rannic abuses of force in India’’—and (the author might 
have added since) of the massacres of Affghanistan 
and China. While over all these atrocities, which 
would make a black stain even on the dark records of 
Tamerlane, of the Vandal or the Dane, her merchants 
and philanihropists console themselves by the idea, that 
through the hole, smashed open by thecannon-ball, they 
can throw their calicos, and their Bibles—can build glory, 
civilization, Christianity, over the tombs of the massa- 
cred aborigines. ‘All this to envelope the world in 
an immense girdle of colonies, and to have raw ma- 
png fur her mechanics, and consumers for her pro- 

ucts. 

“This political economy carried in itself a vice which 
ought to render it fatal to England. It laid it down 
as principle, that the end of everything was to find con- 
sumers ; it should have been added, consumers who pay 
In constituting themselves, as a people the producers 
par excellence, could the English expect that their pro- 
ducts would long find markets among peoples exclusively 
consumers? Suchan expectation was evidently sense- 
less—-A day would be forced to arrive, when the peo- 
ples consuming would not be able to give materials in 
exchange; whence would result for England, reple- 
tion of markets, ruin of numerous manufactures, mi- 
sery for masses of workmen, and general shock of 
credit. 

“To know to what a point the unforesight of the 
folly of production can go, we only need to look at the 
industrial and commercial history of England.—What 
losses has she suffered by the single circumstance of 
her products accumulating in a proportion exceeding 
the objects to be given in exchange! How often she has 
produced according to pre-calculations, which eventshave 
cruelly punished tor their extravagance! And while, 
abroad, she was exhausting her forces in efforts, 
scarcely credible, to render the universe tributary to her 
industry, what a spectacle has her interior history pre- 
sented to the attentive observer! Mills added upon 
mills; the working population increasing out of all 
measure, under the thousand excitements of unlimited 
competition ; the bread of charity substituted for that 
of labour; the workhouse filled instead of the house of 
work; poor-law raising swarms of poor; England, in 
fine, presenting to the indignant and astonished world, 
the spectacle of the extreme of misery, crouched under 
the wing of the extreme of opulence. Such are the 
results produced by this policy of seeking consumers 
everywhere and at any price, 


COMPETITION BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, LEADS 
NECESSARILY TO A WAR TO THE DEATH. 


“Now itremains to be known if manufacturing France 
would tread in the steps of England; if, in order to 
find for her industrial power ever renovated aliment, she 
would wish to succeed to England’s odious domination 
of the ocean. For it is there that irresistibly tends, for 
a great people, the logic of competition. But England 
will not resign, without combat, the sceptre of the seas. 
Still as ever that race, unconquerable in cupidity, seeks 
and finds consumers. England has cottons and woollens 
requiring sale. Quick, and let the East be conquered 
that England may clothe the East. She must live, but 
she cannot, except by enslaving the world for her mer- 
chants. 

‘But that which is for England a question of life or 
death, is so also for France, if the principle of competition 
be maintained. This competition then, includes necessa- 
rily the conflagration of the world. No, let France draw 
sword for the liberty of the peoples, and all men of 
heart will applaud. But why should she draw it to 
revive in her own bosom the excesses of England? Ah! 
tocome to a poor law, it is not worth while putting the 
world to pillage! 


HOW, ACCORDING TO OUR IDEA, LABOUR COULD BE 
ORGANISED, 


“The present social order is bad—how change it ? 
Let us say what remedy we imagine might be possible ; 
warning the reader, however, that we only regard as 
transitory, the social order, whose bases we are about 
to indicate. ; 

‘Government would. be considered the supreme re- 
gulator of production, and to this end, invested with 
great force. 

‘Its task would consist in employing the very wea- 
pon of competition to abolish competition. 

Government would raise a loan, for the creation of 
social workshops, in the most important branches of na- 
tural industry. 

“This creation, requiring considerable funds, the 
original number of workshops would be rigorously re- 
stricted ; but in virtue of the plan of their organiza- 
tion, as will be scen, could be endowed with an im- 
mense force of expansion. 

“Government, being considered the sole founder of 
these social workshops, would draw up the regulations 
which deliberated and voted by the national represent- 
atives, would have form and force of law. 

“There would be called to work in the social work- 
shops, until concurrence of the primitive capital, all 
workmen offering guarantees of morality. 

* Although the false and anti-social education given 
to the present generation, renders it difficult to find 
otherwise than in increase of profit, a motive of 
emulation and encouragement, the salaries would be 
equal, an entirely new education being instituted, in 
order to change manners and ideas. 

‘*For the first year the government would regulate 
the hierarchy of functions. Afterwards, the workmen, 
having had the time to appreciate each other, and all 
being equally interested in the success of the associa- 
tion, the hierarchy would be elective. 

“Every year the account of net profits would be 
made, and would be divided into three parts; one for 
the support of old, sick, and infirm ; one for the allevi- 
ation of crises fallen upon other branches of industry, 
as all branches owe each other aid and support ; another 
in fine, to furnish instruments to those, who desire to 
join the association, so that it might extend indefinitely. 

“Into each association formed for the industries 
which can be exercised on a large scale, those might be 
admitted who belong to professions which are forced 
by their nature to scatter in different localities, So that 
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each social workshop might be composed of different 
professions, grouped round one great industry, differ- 
ent parts of one whole, obeying the same laws, and 
sharing the same advantages. 

“ Capitalists would be called into the association, and 
receive the interest of their capital; but they would 
not participate in the profits, unless as workers also.” 


FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Wi.tu1am Howirt. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


Tue Metprum Famity. 
(Continued from page 253.) 
BATES’S STORY. 


‘My name,” said the man, “ is not Bates ; but James 
Jackson. In fact, I have been baptized by necessity, 
with half a dozen names. -I can boast as many titles as 
any rascally lord. James Jackson, alias Rambling Roby, 
alias Billy Bullivant, alias Grim Joe, alias Sampson Sly, 
alias Drummer Osborne, alias Joe Bates. If I were to 
tell you all the occasions on which I have been christ- 
ened afresh, it would last us a week. Enough; in dif- 
ferent parts of the country it would not be safe fora 
man to have some one of these names. 

“Well. Iwas born at Bulwell, in Nottinghamshire. 
Were you ever there?” 

Never,’ replied Meldrum—‘ never was on that side 
London.’ 

‘Well. My father was a stockinger—almost every 
body are stockingers there. Do you know what that 
is ?”” 

Meldrum confessed his ignorance. 

“Well. A stockinger is a man or woman who makes 
stockings on a machine which they call a frame. He 
weaves them like a flat piece vf cloth, and they are 
seamed up by the women or children. This trade, you 
would think, must be a good one. Everybody wears 
stockings. You never see anybody without stockings, 
except Irish or Scotch, and they only the women. Men 
wear stockings everywhere, women don’t. I’ve often 
wondered why—for women and children’s feet, one 
would think, are tenderer than mens’ feet. But 
never mind that, everybody, except these Irish and Scotch 
women and children, wear stockings. The population is 
everywhere increasing, and stockings are only made in 
a few districts, and yet—the stocking trade is one of the 
worst in the world.—What’s the reason? It’s machi- 
nery. I’ve heard it often said, and I’ve often read it in 
the newspapers, that machinery is the blessing of this 
country. That without our machinery, we never could 
have stood out the last great war against all the world. 
Well it may be a blessing to the country—God knows 
—for I don’t. But I know that its a curse to the people. 
Wherever there’s machinery, the people are as poor as 
crows, and as to the war why, to my thinking, it had 
been betier if they could not have stood it out. That 
was a curse tothe poor, and remains a curse to the 
poor, for it grinds them to death with the debt it has 
left. But they tell you again, that the debtis a blessing. 
Well, it may be a blessing to those that get anything by 
it, but it isa confounded curse to the poor. ‘How to 
| the poor?’ say they. Why, let them be poor, and 





they’d soon know. The manufacturer sells his goods to 
the merchant, and the merchant sends them abroad. 
But abroad they live cheaper, and they begin and manu- 
facture for themselves, and the merchant abroad tells 
our merchant,—that he can buy twenty and thirty per 
cent. cheaper of his own countrymen, and, of course, 
our merchant must come down, or he can’t sell. So he 
comes home and tells the manufacturer this, and he 
says, you must afford your goods twenty or thirty per 
cent cheaper. And the manufacturer says ‘how?’ Theraw 
material is so much, and the labour so much. We 
can’t get the raw material cheaper—and if we reduce 
the labourer, he can’t live.’—‘ That,’ says the merchant 
*is not my business, but yours; twenty per cent. lower, 
or I can not buy.’ So the manufacturers lay their heads 
together, and say,—‘ The raw material we can’t get 
cheaper, because our government takes no pains to en- 
courage the growth of it in our colonies, and other 
countries are manufacturing, and if we don’t give the 
price, they will. Well; there’s nothing for it, but re- 
ducing the price of the labour.’ 

“Well, they reduce the price of the labour. They can’t 
squeeze the foreign merchant, because he can get the 
goods elsewhere, but they can squeeze the workman, be- 
cause he can’t get work elsewhere. And so he works 
at a starvation price—and why? Because the debt lies 
on everything, and has to be paid out of the taxes, 
and so makes everything dear ; makes the poor man’s 
bread and candle that he works by, and the house-rent, 
and everything dear. His labour, therefore, must be 
dearer too if he is to live, but the manufacturer could 
not live if it were, because he is fast with the merchant 
and the merchant with the foreigner. at end is fast, 
and so this end must give way. According to the old 
saying, ‘the weakest must go to the wall,” and so the poor 
workman goes tothe wall. He is compelled to work, 
and to make more work than ever, so that the manufac- 
turer may live, and the interest of the debt be paid. 

So the debt grinds the poor man. He does not live 

he only dies daily. He dies by inches. More work 
than ever is made, or the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant could not get a living out of the fraction of profit 
now left them. And this, people call the blessing of 
machinery and of the debt. Now I say, if it be a bles- 
sing, it is all on one side—it isa devilish curse to the 
poor. ‘ 
“‘ But they say—where one man used to live by manu- 
facturing, thousands do now, by means of machinery— 
and so it is a blessing. Well, if they did live, it would 
be a blessing, but the devil take me if they do live! 
The working manufacturers are neither half fed, nor 
half clothed. They are dragged to pieces for rent, 
taxes, and rates, and live in a misery that is enough to 
drive them mad; and yet they that ride in their car- 
riages, and get up to eat, and go to bed with full sto- 
machs, talk of the blessings of machinery and the debt. 
God Almighty give them these blessings all to them- 
selves ! 

“‘ Well,—I was born on Bulwell Common ; the son of 
astockinger and doomed to be a stockinger myself. 
I’ve heard people read out of books that when one 
trade is too full, people naturally go into another—and 
they call that Political Economy and Philosophy. But 
they that write such rascally nonsense, ought to be 
hanged for it. When the Irish labourers get too many 
on the ground, why don’t they turn to something else? 
When a stockinger has children, and knows that his 
trade wont maintain them, why does not he put them to 
another? Why just because they can’t. The Irishman 
can’t manufacture land, and the waste land that God has 
already manufactured, the aristocracy wont either use 
themselves, or let him use; and as to trade, there is 
none in his country, and so they live as long as they 
can, and then die off like rotten sheep. And the stock 
inger does just the same. He and his children are made 
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prisoners to their own trade by their poverty. They’d 
be glad enough to get into another trade, but how? All 
other trades are full, and it wants money for a man to 
put his son apprentice, and that is just what the stock- 
inger has not got. The moment his children can seam 
a hose, they must seam, and earn a penny, and the mo- 
ment they can mount a frame, they must do it; and get 
all they can to help. And so the numbers every day in- 
crease, though they know well enough that by this in- 
crease, even the present starvation prices must decrease; 
and so ithas come to pass, that the stockingers are 
eating one another, and when the horrible wretched- 
ness is to end, God knows, for I dont! 

“‘Well,—I was a stockinger’s son. I had better have 
been the devil’s ten times, for he’s a cunning piece 
of goods, and would have found mea’ good trade— 
made a lawyer, ora lord, or something of me, but as 
it was, I remember running about a stockinger’s son, 
without shoes or stockings. I could have been very 
happy on Bulwell Common in the sunshine, in hunting 
birds’ nests, and picking violets from under the hedges, 
or catching bull-heads in the brook, and these days are 


the only ones that I can remember that had any plea-: 


sure. But I was always so nation hungry. I was 
forced tosit at the house-end and seam till my fingers were 
sore, and wind cotton, while I saw the colt gallopping 
on the common, and the lark singing in the sky—and 
I wished I had been only a colt or a lark, and not have 
to seam and to wind, and to starve for ever. Water 
gruel, and nettle porridge, anda piece of bread now and 
then, were my diet. I heard my father and the rest 
talk of Luddites, who broke the frames, and broke into 
bakers’ shops, and I wished they might come that way, 
for if the frames were broken, I saw clearly enough 
there could be neither seaming nor winding; and as for 
the bakers’ shops, when I passed them, and smelt the 
hot new bread—Good Lord alive! I would not have 
given a pin to go to heaven if I was not sure that there 
were bakers there ! 

“ But the Luddites never came, and I grew up intoa 
great lad, and was set to work in the frame; and 
was starved six days every week on water-gruel and a 
few potatoes—and on Sundays lay in the sunshine in 
the fields and ate raw turnips. 

“* My father died soon,—starved, and worked out— 
my mother and the younger children went to the work- 
house. I stayed in that house and married.” 

** Married ;” ejaculated Meldrum. 

“Ay, married!” rejoined Bates. 
why ?” 

es N o. How should I? Youcould not maintain your- 
self.” 

“Nor ever hoped to do,” said Bates. ‘Was sure I 
never could do, if I worked my fingers to the bones. 
It was precisely for that reason that I got married. 
‘Population,’ say the political economists,—how often 
have I heard that read at our public house—‘ increases 
with the means of subsistence.’—It’s a lie! It in- 
creases with the want of it. Ireland is one proof of it 
—the manufacturing districts are another. Men must 
marry because they can’t maintain themselyes—and 
then they get a claim onthe parish. At least it wasso 
then. I knew that when I had a wife and two children, 
T could go to the parish and demand relief: and so I 
married. 

“Now what do you think we lived on, I and m 
wife ? I got about seven shillings a week—out of whic 
1 paid two shillings for frame-rent. Then there was 
suet to stiffen the cotton, and candles, another shilling. 
Four shillings were left, and my wife got about a shil- 
ling a week by seaming. Five shillings a week. And 
of this two went for rent. The landlord came every 

Monday morning for it—Three shillings were left for 
two people—eighteen-pence a piece per week! Why, 


“Can’t you tell 


Meldrum, your labourer’s wages were princely to 
that. 

“But these were good times to what came after. I 
worked toa bag-hosier, but you dont know what a 
bag-hosier is. He isa man who, to avoid starvation 
himself, by hook or by crook, gets a frame or two at 
first. He hires them of the hosier in the town, and re-lets 
them ata profit, to his neighbours. So he gets along 
till he has perhaps all the frames in the village his own, 
or in his hire, let and re-let. The stockingers take in 
their work to him, and he pays them, and carries these 
stockings to the town, and sells them to the great ho- 
siers there. He is the English middle-man, and is 
called the bag-hosier, because he is often seen in the 
earlier part of his career, carrying his goods in a bag 
on his back to the town. But he soon gets beyond this, 
and sends them by the carrier. Then, perhaps he gets 
his horse and gig, and at last goes to the town, and be- 
comes a great hosier and a great man himself. That is 
the history of scores who now are great and wealthy 
men, magistrates and mayors, and some of them parlia- 
ment men. 

“Well—I don’t blame them for getting on—every 
man should try to get on—but I blame them for the 
means by which they often get on. They get on by 
tyranny and extortion. Once that they get the stock- 
inger under their thumb, and all is over with him. He 
rents his frame of the bag-hosier, and takes in his work 
to him. Te gets a few shillings into his debt, and is at 
his mercy. Then begin the screw and the press to work 
and squeeze and crush him. Then begin the systematic 
bullying and baiting and docking. Ah! curse that word 
docking! The horse is docked of his tail once in his life, 
but the stockinger is docked of his very vitals every 
week of his existence. 

“He goes in with his work. He has been in his 
frame sixteen hours a day all the week. It is Saturday 
night, and till he gets his wages, his family is without 
fire, candle, or a mouthful of bread. He has been in- 
duced to work to the bag-hosier because he is on the 
spot, and the poor stockinger, to whom time is inesti- 
mably precious, cannot afford to spend half a day ora 
day in going himself to the town. He enters the bag- 
hosier’s house and sits or stands. There are a score of 
others. There he waits while one by one are called into 
the warehouse, that is, the pariour. In goes every one 
in turn with a pale care-worn look, and a sad and anx- 
ious expression—the door is closed, and stern hard- 
sounding words are heard on the part of the hosier, and 
anon outcomes the poor man, with a flushed look, and goes 
off with a shake of the head and a—‘ God help us!’ Your 
own turn comes. You go in: the door is closed—your 
stockings are taken. ‘How many are there ??—‘ So 
many.’ They are counted—the hand is put down them. 
They are stretched, held up to the light, weighed—and 
then begins the operation of the commercial rack and 
thumb-screw. 

“A thousand faults are found with the work. There 
are as many ravellings ith’ welts and toes as would stuff 
a bolster. There is a regular line of tuck-stitches hafe 
(half) way down th’ hose. You have doubled the weight 
o’ th’ cotton by suet or oil, that is, by greasing it to 
make up for waste, and have thus embezzled half the 
cotton itself. You have put too few narrowings in, and 
narrowed by too many needles at a time. You’ve missed 
th’ presser and have drawn th’ course out. You’ve made 
cuts and let stitches down, and never stopped to mend 
’em. You’ve made th’ work too slack by ten or a do- 
zen nicks of aside. The seamer has missed th’ loop 
and gone into th’ wale. You’ve brought ’em in as damp 
as dish-clouts. 

* During all these imputed defects, the bag-man makes 
your hose almost as slack as he describes them by 
stretching them unmercifully, as he shines them between 
himself and the candle. For every one of these defects 
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there is a docking of the price! You are told that there 
is no pleasing the hosiers at the warehouse now trade is 
bad; foreign goods are so cheap in the market; there 
are so many hands out of work, that nothing but the 
very best of work will go down; and what is more, they 
can only give out so much this week, the stock on hand 
is so great. 

“ By the time this purgatory is gone through, the poor 
man has wasted half away in a perspiration of agony, 
and his wages have wasted away as fast. There is no 
help for it. If he complain—the answer is. ‘ Well, 
mend yourself: get work somewhere else—and pay what 
you owe me. Will you do that? Shall I stop that fif- 
teen shillings ? Eh! What do you say?” 

‘* What can the poor devil say? He is only part of the 
machinery of a system that must follow the revolutions 
of the other wheels about him, or be smashed to 
atoms. He must do as all are doing--slave on—starve 
on—and die at last in the workhouse-—or: turn beggar; 
poacher, or thief. That is a niee picture of what war, 


and aristocratic government, amd the blessings of ma- | paris 


chinery, have brought us to. If amy one doubt it, let 


him go and see. 

“* For my part, I endured it in the hope of two children 
anda claim on the parish. The two children came— 
and just as I was about to make my claim—the law was 
altered, and the New Poor Law and the union stared 
me in the face. Here was a go! But there was-no help 
for it. Iwas now grown desperate, I resolved to go 
into the union. Anything seemed better than the starva- 
tion and misery that I endured. I applied and was re- 
fused relief—because I was in employ. I threw myself 
out of employ—no matter. I could have work. The 
bag-hosier offered it. I took his work, and determined 
to cut myself clear of this work that would not main- 
tain me. I did it so ill that the hosier refused me any 
more. Now the parish was compelled to take me into 
the house, but this was not done till I had been sent to 
and fro from the overseer to the guardians, and from the 
guardians to the overseer, till my patience was worn 
out, and my family were nearly dead with hunger. At 
last we got in. 

“Tt was at the time when the law was bran new, and 
the Whigs and their commissioners were fiery hot to 
carry it out to the letter. My wife went one way, the 
children went another, and I a third. I was turned 
amongst a lot of other stockingers, and we were set to 
work in frames ready prepared, and kept at it for twelve 
hours, and then let out only into a small court sur- 
rounded by a high wall to walk. It is true that our 
food was far better than what we could get out of doors, 
but to be treated like so many cattle in a stall, fed and 
worked, kept shut up, and not allowed to see one’s own 
flesh and blood—that was more than could be endured 
long. But besides this, to be called “ great hulking, idle 
fellows,’ and insulted every time we ate with being 
told that we liked to eat that which we did not earn; 
and to be dressed all in one pauper costume, and every 
few days to be stared at by the guardians, and called to 
account for not working hard enough, and not doing the 
work well enough, and for not being contented to be se- 
parated from our families, and threatened with beating 
hemp and the house of correction for every word that 
we spoke in our own defence—Good Lord! it was 
enough to drive a man mad. They told us they resolved 
and were bound by the law to make it bitter to us, and 
sure enough they did. Isoon asked leave to go out and 
seek work, determined to live on raw cabbage and lodge 
in a hovel, rather than to be cooped up and hectored 
over there. It was granted me. I sought work in Not- 
tingham, and got a promise in a day or two, and till then 
got a job of breaking stones on the road. I then went 
back to tell my wife that I should come and fetch her 
out in a few days, but I was told by the master of the 
union, that I must either take them away at once, or 
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come in myself. The one was not yet in my power, and 
the other I would not do. I returned to Nottingham, 
and the next day was seized by constables and carried 
before the magistrates on the charge of having left my 
wife chargeable to the parish, and gone off with the 
clothes of the parish on my back. It was declared a 
felony in me to have gone off with the parish property, 
that is, the clothes. Was the parish a felon too, for it 
had got my clothes? I asked the magistrate this, and he 
termed me insolent, and condemned me to three months 
hard labour in the house of correction at Southwell. 

‘*Man alive! my blood was but poor and thin, but it 
boiled at this injustice. I would work and be inde- 
pendent of the parish, and it would not let me. It took 
my clothes to badge and ticket me as a pauper, and then 
branded me‘as a felon, for having these pauper garments 
on my baek-when I sought work. 

‘* 1 went to Southwell, and to the treadmill. My heart 
swelled within me, at every turn of the wheel, and I 
vowed vengeance against the master of the union—the 
ish—the istrates—everybody! I came out, but 
not before I had found others there ready to join me. 
There was a great poacher of Hucknal—a stockinger 
too. We retired to Bulwell, and took each a house, and 
set up our frames as an excuse, but our resolve was to 
peecee the game in the woods of Papplewick, Annes- 

ey, and Newstead. 
‘** For awhile things went on gloriously. We found a 
ready market for our game in Nottingham, Mansfield, 
Derby, and Newark; but one night we were encountered 
by a band of keepers and watchers, and we fought with 
the fury of men who regarded each other with a hatred 
worse than that of enemies of different countries. They 
called us velveteen villains—the scum of the earth— 
thieves, and robbers; we looked on them as the base 
slaves of proud monopolizing oppressors. The poacher 
of Hucknal was knocked down by a pocket flail after 
he had shot one of the keepers, and felled another with 
the butt-end of his gun. We fled, and there was no re- 
maining any longer in the neighbourhood. I decamped 
and reached first Leicestershire, and then Northampton, 
changing my name at each place. Here I soon found 
fresh companions of the same kind, and we came to the 
same conclusion of blows and murder. I was seized 
and imprisoned. I was condemned to transportation, 
but the night before we were removed from the jail, I 
made my escape, and got down to the New Forest. 
Here awhile I herded with a gang of gipsies and deer 
stealers. I heard that my wife had been put again into 
the union, and had got her death by sleeping in a 
room of a new erection not dry. The children were sent 
into Derbyshire to work in a mill. 

“From that day I cursed the laws of the country, 
and those who administered them, as if their fellow men 
were vermin to be crushed and destroyed. I am an Ish- 
maelite—my hand is against every man of that class, as 
every one of their hands is against me. They shall see 
that those they trample on can yet turn like the trodden 
serpent and sting.”’ 

By the time that Bates, for so we must call him, had 
ended his harangue, he had worked himself up into a 
perfect fit of livid fury. His face was pale and almost 
black with passion, his lips quivered, his eyes stared at 
the farther end of the ceiling, and his huge knotty stick, 
which he had snatched up from his bedside, he held 
aloft and grasped with a fury that seemed to make every 
bone and muscle in his hand ready to burst from 
the skin. His long wild hair, his sandy whiskers, and 
unshorn chin, gave him a savage air, and Meldrum, who 
sympathized deeply in his story, lookedon him as a man 
not only justified in his sentiments, but as ready to face 
any danger, or death itself, in his revenge. 


(To be continued.) 
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freely to our house, and studied their characters and ! can offer of friendship, of the community of sentiment, and 


customs, we were at some pains to make our country- 
men cognizant of the true facts. * 

What these facts are we will now endeavour to shew 
in as small a space as possible, and being once in pos- 
session of them our countrymen will not be so likely as 
they have been to be imposed upon by the ignorant 
mistakes of mere passing travellers. One of the com- 
monest mistakes is that of confounding the university 
students with the journeyman artizans. Into this mis- 
take Mr. Laing fell when he assured his readers that he 
saw students begging on the German highways. The 
same mistake Sergeant Talfourd fell into when passing 
up the Rhine to Switzerland, and unable to speak either 
French or German, he still thought fit to write a book, 
and assured us that he did not find the students quite 
such gentlemanly fellows as Howitt had represented 
them, It was, to say the least, rather wonderful that 
Mr. Talfourd, who only sailed up the Rhine in a steam- 
boat utterly ignorant of the language of the country, 
should be able immediately to correct one who had re- 
sided three years in it, and made its life and habits a 
study. I however was all the time talking of students 
in my work, and poor Talfourd was talking of the tra- 
velling artizans and imagined them students! When 
either he or Mr. Laing meets with a German student 
begging on the highway, he may be quite sure of being 
able to meet with Oxford and Cambridge students doing 
the same in England. 


Not less are the mistakes as to the great objects and 
spirit of continental student-life. This life is regarded 
as a season not only of study but of enjoyment. To it 
every youth looks forward as to that period in his ex- 
istence in which, whatever be the despotism of the 
country at large, he shall by charter and precedent 
enjoy the fullest freedom, combined with all the social 
pleasures of youthful brotherhood. When song, music, 
social parties, new friendships, and perhaps loves, and 
the mutual excitement of the spirit of liberty and pa- 
triotism shall throw over lifeanenchantment the feeling 
and the memory of which shall continue to gild all his 
after-existence, whether it shall be passed in the distant 
solitude ofsomerural official post, orin the obscure village, 
amid the storms of misfortune or the shoals of poverty. 
Everywhere in the works of poets and philosophers do 
we find traces of the enthusiasm with which they regard 
their student years. ‘‘ How shall I call thee” says 
Hauff, “‘ thou high, thou rough, thou noble, thou bar- 
baric, thou loveable, unharmonious, song-full, repelling, 
yet refreshing life of the Burschen years? Howshall I 
describe you, ye golden hours, ye choral songs of bro- 
therly love? What tone shall I give to you to make 
myself understood? I shall describe thee? Never! 
Thy ludicrous outside lies open: the layman can see that, 
one can describe that to him, but thy inner and lovely 
ore, the miner only knows who goes singing into the 
deep shaft * * * * Old grandfather, now I 
know what thou undertook when thou held thy annual 
solitary, intercallary days. Thou too hadst thy com- 
panions in the days of thy youth, and the water stood 
in thy grey eyelashes when thou mocked me in thy 
stambook as instructed.” 

The youth in Germany then look forward to the days 
of his University life, as to the very heart and flower of 
his juvenescence. It isa period not merely of dry study, 
it is a season in which he is to meet with the youth of 
all the surrounding district, and in which one common 
bond of customs, one common enjoyment of a peculiar 
social life, is to open up to him everything which earth 





*See the Student Life of Germany, by William Howitt, from 
the unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius, containing nearly forty 
of the most famous student songs, with the original music, etc. 
Longmans, 1841. 





aspiration, of music, song, frolic, whim, excursions into 
the loveliest scenery, and compacts for the advancement 
of the liberties of the great Fatherland. 

The time arrives ; he quits the paternal home with a 
beating heart, he enters the university town, often a 
small one, seated amid mountains and forests, and what 
does he first observe? Troops of those who are to be 
his fellow students—of those with whom he is to form 
the closest intercourse, with whom he is to fight, to 
carouse, to study, to pledge eternal friendship, and to 
pass through a score of ceremonies and processions in 
the cause of Freedom. They area strange generation 
to look on. They affect a quaint and somewhat antique 
costume. None of your gowns with hanging sleeves, 
and tile caps, but surtouts of singular cut, often belted, 
spurs frequently on heel, on the head little caps of 
shapes and colours denoting the particular state to which 
they belong; many with cane or stick in hand, more 
with a long and ornamental pipe, and some with a large 
dog following their steps. There is no lack of beard 
and moustache, nor of a certain swaggering air which 
inspires foreigners, and especially ladies with a most er- 
roneous idea that they are rude, wild fellows, who 
would push you off the causeway—while, in fact, they 
would find them in society perfectly well-bred gentlemen. 
Such a Bursche was Prince Albertat Bonn, such was his 
brother the reigning Duke who bears a sword-cut still on 
his cheek, the memorial of a student duel, and such are 
- the Princes of this country in their days of student 
life. 

The student now matriculates by presenting himself 
on the appointed day, and at the appointed hour, before 
the board of matriculation with his certificates, from 
the gymnasium, of learning and morals. These found 
satisfactory, the board delivers to him the printed aca- 
demical regulations. He signs the reverse, as it is 
called, that is, a declaration that he will not take part 
in any prohibited unions, but conform to the academic 
laws, and giving what is termed the hand-geliibde, or 
literally hand-oath, that is, giving the pro-rector of the 
university his hand, he receives his matriculation cer- 
tificate, which confers on him the enjoyment of all the 
rights of academical citizenship. These include the 
benefit of the university library and all its learned in- 
stitutions, and he has only to take his choice of the 
courses of lectures that he will attend, and pay the 
fees. 

This portion of his academic life, however, that of at- 
tending the lectures of the University, would be of itself 
a very prosaic and dull affair. There is another life to 
which he looks forward with the most anxious interest. 
If he choose to remain a solitary student he may; if he 
choose to take his chance of making such acquaintances 
as may fall in his way through ordinary circumstances 
he may; but there exists in every university a peculiar 
life which he will hasten to enter, and which flings wide 
to him the social advantages of all studentdom. This is 
the chore-life. 

Every particular state has its chore or club. These 
chores wear the colours of the particular state or nation 
whose name they bear, though they no longer consist 
exclusively of subjects of that state, but admit members 
from any. The colours are displayed on the cap, and 
also ona broad band which is worn over the breast. 
The colours consist, like those of the nations, for the 
most part of three. As we shall see, the wearing of 
these colours, has been prohibited by the different go- 
vernments owing to political causes; and most strictly 
of all, those of the old Germanic Empire, and afterwards 
of the Burschenschaft, a society formed for its restora- 
tion, which could not be worn on the person, or even 
printed in a book, without incurring the penalty of ba- 
nishment. 
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The principal of the regular Chores are— 


The Rhenish, whose colours are blue, red, and white. 
white, red, and white. 


The Hanseatic 


The Westphalian . green, white, and black. 
The Swabian ak black, yellow, and white 
The Nassau blue, white, and orange 
The Swiss 3 green, red, and gold 





The Sachsen, ig | — green, black, and 


sen, or Prussian white. 


The English, in Leipsic only. 


Besides this, each Chore has its sign or token; that 
is, certain letters curiously interwoven, with which it 
signs its documents, and which is known to all the other 


chores. 


(To be continued. ) 











THE CHRONICLE OF A RAGGED RASCAL. 
By Epwarp Youu. 
Part the First. 


I, 


A RracGeD rascal, lodging in the street, 
Who seldom stumbles on a meal,— 
That he should lie in wait to steal, 

Since ragged rascals are obliged to eat, 
And have as good an appetite 
As those whom roast and boiled invite 

To daily dishes, hospitably set, 

Does not to me, at least at dinner time, 
Seem half so great a crime, 
As for a Duke of York to die in debt. 


II. 


The verse of Homer, or the faith of Pascal, 
Or theories, which task all 
One’s poor abilities to comprehend, 
May set the learned mind agog, 
Or else involve it in a fog; 
Or, politics 
May popular attention fix 
Till of the argument there seems no end : 
But who cares dumps about a ragged rascal ? 


Til. 


One such there was, the wretch I single out 
From many thousands wandering about 
The streets of this great city,—to rehearse 
His fate is the intention of this verse. 

















He knew no nurturing care of sire or mother. 
At four years old, 
He found himself, led by an elder brother, 
Half-dead with cold ; 
And where his guide went, he was forced to go, 
With shoeless feet, 
Limping along,—and, everywhere, the snow 
Choked up the street. 
The bigger lad, who hobbled on one leg, 
Shamming a lameness, said,—‘* Now we must beg ; 
Keep you behind, 
And mind, 
You have not tasted bread to-day ; 
For if the truth you dare to tell, 
It won’t be well 
For you ;—you know I always pay 
The debt I owe, 
Both when it is a kick, and when a blow.” 
In speech less gracious, than is here set down, 
With eyebrows knit into a frown, 
Grasping his pupil by the wrist, 
And shaking in the little face, his fist, 
With emphasis the teacher taught the lesson, 
And felt that he had made a great impression. 


(Here the muse enters on her first digression, 


And trusts the reader will excuse, 

Since she is a didactic muse, 

And of propriety observes the rules, 

A word or two in praise of ‘ ragged schools.’ 
For had there been a school on Saffron-hill, 
In the New Cut,—or,—in short, where you will,— 
A school, where ragged rascals, such as this, 
Who learnt the lesson taught with emphasis 
By his abominable elder brother, 

Who hoped to make the infant such another 
As he himself, by others, had been made, 
And bring him up to vice as to a trade ;— 
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I say,—that is, the muse says, had there been 
Such an academy as may be seen, 
To-day at Saffron-hill, and other places, 
Where ragged rascals, with their unwashed faces, 
At visitors and teachers make grimaces, 
Another fate had this poor wretch awaited, 
Another tale would have to be related. 
Is it not possible, the muse would ask all 
Readers, if to school he had been sent, 
He might have proved a shining ornament, 
A human bude-light, not a ragged rascal ? 
Therefore, the muse bestows her approbation 
On ‘ragged schools,’ and trusts the time is nigh, 
When even knowledge, 
That keeps close at college, 
And costs, to-day, so large a sum to buy, 
May be accessible to all the nation.) 


r¥. 


There was a red mark round his wrist, 
And he knew the weight of his brother’s fist, 
So the wretched child fell back in his place, 
At his leader’s heels, and looked up in the face 
Of every passer by, 
To see if he could note the trace 
Of some humanity ; 
For God bestows a mark of grace 
On the Samaritans of the race, 
And with his hand, and with His seal, 
Attests ‘ The heart within can feel.’ 
But no one felt, 
Nor did any heart melt 
For the ragged rascal with shoeless feet : 
‘* An’t you ashamed”’— 
T’was thus they blamed, 
“You imp and you egg 
Of a thief, to beg, 
So young, as you are, in the public street?”’ 
But they who thus censured, had bread to eat, 
And had dined that day off a joint of meat. 
I cannot relate 
Each step of his fate ; 
The soft heart would bleed, if my pen could record it. 
Of this we are sure, 
That a rascal so poor 
Will meet his desert, and the law will award it. 


Ne 


Long years have passed ;—no elder brother now 
Drags through the snow 
A helpless, unresisting child, 
With aspect mild ; 
Whom you or I, to virtue might have reared, 
Had we appeared 
In time to rescue him, and been inclined, 
Possess’d by Heaven with so good a mind. 
Our rascal is the inmate of a gaol, 
Where food at least, and shelter never fail ; 
And where instruction,—but it comes too late— 
Defects of rearing strives to obviate. 
‘* Come, tell me,’’ says the chaplain, “tell me true,”’ 
—Gently he spoke,—‘‘ How has it been with you? 
Where are your parents?”’ ‘‘Parents?’’ ‘‘Whereare they, 
Who gave you birth?” “‘Why dead for many a day : 
Inever knew them.” “And yourhome?”’ “ The street.” 
“Your bed?” ‘A door-step, and my rest was sweet.”’ 
‘You know your duty?”’ ‘No, nor wish to know.” 
‘* At least, you know the catechism?’”’ ‘‘No!” 
“‘ How shall you live when you are free once more ?” 
‘““ Why, live by stealing, as I lived before!” 
‘To steal is wicked!’? ‘‘And to starve is hard !” 
“ But industry will bring its own reward.” 
The rascal laughed aloud, for who would give 
Him work to do, if he must work to live ? 


(To be continued.) 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


(For Howitt’s Journal.) 
No. V. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 


Dear FRIENDS, 

We have promised in the course of these let- 
ters to shew that the movement in France of February, 
is not only critical, but constructive, not only political 
and republican, but also industrial and associative. We 
now proceed partially to fulfil this pledge, by shewing 
the present position of the doctrine of industrial organ- 
ization in relation to the last French Revolution. 

The revolution of ’89 up to the period of the further 
revolution of *93 was purely political. 793, was 
the pivotal point on which the revolutionary ma- 
chine turned towards social and industrial amelio- 
ration. At the conclusion of that great date, before 
the counter-revolutionary proceedings of Buona- 
parte, Babeuf arose, and said,—‘‘ What is your conven- 
tion, what is your directory, what are all your mere 
changes of governmental reform, without the ameliora- 
tion of the industrial and social condition of the mas- 
ses??? He said this in a conspiracy which vanished in 
a sanguine cloud for the time, but through his disciple, 
the graceful and talented Buonarotti, a descendant of 
the great Italian painter, it yet lived, it re-appeared 
again, not as a conspiracy, but as a school of political 
economy and societary organization. Buaronotti did his 
work, and St. Simon arose. 1830 was the apogee of 
St. Simonism. The Revolution of 1830 was the echo 
of that of ’89. St. Simonism continued in it the indus- 
trial protestation against mere political change, which 
had been previously made by Babouvism. It is true 
that the protestation was less fierce, but it was all the 
better for that. Its roots insinuated themselves, and 
grew even in sterile soil. To St. Simon is due the 
honour of first giving a science and a nomenclature to 
the new ideas. His catechism for the industrials, was 
the first published primer of societary science. His 
newspaper, the Organizer, first shewed, how chaotic was 
our commerce, how unorganized, anarchic, and parcel- 
led our industry. St. Simon’s was eminently a practical 
mind. If his own works had been studied instead of 
those of his disciples, the public would haye had a bet- 
ter idea of St. Simonism. After his death, however, 
his disciples, by their bizarre proceedings brought a dis- 
credit upon the name they bore, which for a while, was in- 
jurious to the cause of industrial organization. Meanwhile 
while Fourier was writing down his views on associa- 
tive industry, and ultimately collected around him some 
of the chiefs of the dispersed St. Simonians, who or- 

ized a new propagand, differing in its views but lit- 
tle from the St. Simonians, with the exception that the 
new associative school admitted interest on capital as 
one of the cardinal points of their social economy. 
Many of the theories of Fourier, on psychology and cos- 
mogany, were however as bizarre, as the doctrines of 
the Religion St. Simonierme. These with some formed 
an insuperable objection. Pretty generally, however, 
the views of industrial organization, distinct from the 
categories of any particular school, have been imbibed 
by the literary and working classes, in France, as the 
present revolution shews. These have selected the 
good from every school of societary science—they have 
taken the wood, and left the varnish. These wanted 
however an exponent of their simple acceptation of in- 
dustrial organization, and Louis Blanc is the man, In 
1839, he published first his small work on the organ- 
ization of industry. In 1840, when I was in Paris, 
seeking for such works, it was not heard of. It has 
since then, however, quietly made its way, as a 
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work, simple, and easy to be understood by the work- 
ing classes, not only in France but elsewhere. For in- 
stance, I first heard of it, two years ago in a letter I 
received from a member of the Grand Conseil of the 
Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland, who then informed me 
that Louis Blanc’s views of industrial organization, were 
there generally accepted by the Radicals. In fact, 
however incomplete his views may be, no better man 
could have been found, for commencing the national in- 
troduction of a system of industrial organization in 
France, than Louis Blanc. His very incompleteness is 
in his favour. It makes him less objectionable to op- 
ponents, while the membersof all the schools of societary 
organization, can rally round him, as around a friend, to 
whom they have some additional information to offer. 

Such then, is the tradition of the idea of industrial 

re-organization in France—Babeuf, Buaronotti; St Si- 
mon, Enfantin; Fourier, Considerant; Louis Blanc. 
Louis Blanc is a combination of communist, St. Si- 
monian and Phalansterian, but principally of the two 
former. To the firsthe is allied by his democratic ideas, 
to the second by his depth of sentiment. The Phalan- 
sterians as a school, have done much in the propagation 
of industrial views, as did the St. Simonians before them, 
but the Communists, including the Icarians, are by 
far the most numerous body. The Phalansterians how- 
ever, although an excellent Normal school for the forma- 
tion of a new public opinion, are as a political party, 
not supple enough on the one hand, nor expansive 
enough on the other. They cannot well adapt their 
school studies to the altered action of things. Their 
chief demand is a square league of land to try an ex- 
perimental Phalanstery. This is too formal a proposal 
for the present disorganized crisis. It is too pettya 
plan for the actual state of industrial anarchy, which 
now convulses France, and threatens a new a of 
social dissolution, unless a new industrial order ona 
large, a national scale, is not immediately instituted. 
The people are prepared for this. The propaganda of 
the new industrial ideas, although under a variety of 
forms, has been most extensive and successful for the 
last ten years. The literary classes, the working 
classes, and the most intelligent of the middle class are 
fully prepared for a social as well as a political revolu- 
tion. However they may differ as to details, they are 
fully agreed as to the general subject of a new indus- 
trial organization. They entirely recognise that a form of 
government is not everything. As far as the people are 
concerned, they are determined that France shall not 
only be a republic, but also the sphere of a new indus- 
trial order. 

If the progressive portion of the people are thus pre- 
pared for industrial organization, the leading minds of 
the Provisional Government, are not less so. One or 
two of its members are indeed but Radicals of the old 
cut, with no constructive ideas, further than those which 
are required to alter the supreme governor of the state, 
from a king into a president, and to change things from 
monarchical into republican forms. These however, 
are the minority in numbers and in influence. Lamar- 
tine himself, although professing much ignorance, as to 
the detuils of its operation, is a friend of industrial or- 
ganization. In his travels in the East, some while 
since, he gave in much of his adhesion to the St. Simo- 
nian views, and denominated his political system as 
Christianity practicalized. Later still in the Chamber 
of Deputies, he was the chief of that denominated, the 
Social Party. Carnot, also, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, is an old disciple of the school of St. Simon. 
Albert, again, now vice-president of Louis Blanc’s Board 
for the organization of work, in the 4telier has been 
long since the advocate of national workshops, and other 
associative combinations. Lastly, Louis Blanc’s views are 
well known. A sixth edition of his work on the organiza- 


visional Government, among those who have been en- 
gaged in administrative functions, who hold these views. 
The most talented employées even under the regime of 
Louis Philippe were compromised more or less to them. 
Among these, Michel, Chevalier, and other men of ce- 
lebrity were ex-Simonians. These men organized and 
managed even under the old regime all the great pub- 
lic works of France. Cesar Daly, a Phalansterian, was 
the architect of the column of July. Pere Enfantin, 
since his return from Egypt, has been the director of a 
railway. Olinde Rodrigues, another St. Simonian chief 
is a banker, of influence on the Bourse, and now again 
active in the cause of industrial organization. More- 
over there is now no fear, but that the Provisional Go- 
vernment will carry on heart and soul, this organization. 
About a fortnight since it was not so certain. A coun- 
cil meeting was then held of the members of the go- 
vernment, in which the great difficulties of organiz- 
ing a new system of industrial operation were warmly 
pressed. Of this meeting I am told an anecdote from 
a source to be depended upon. Albert seldom speaks 
in the government council. However, when these ob- 
jections were urged rather strongly, he at length found 
his tongue, ‘‘ Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘I rarely speak here 
but prefer to listen. Unless, however, you carry on the 
organization of industry, I had better give in my resig- 
nation and go and again shoulder my fusil '’’ Now, how- 
ever I am happy indeed to add, there is no disunity in 
the government, as to industrial organization. They are 
entirely united to give it the most efficient momentum 
possible, during their provisional, and therefore revolu- 
tionary administration. The Revolution, did not cease 
with the thirty hours of February, and the flight of 
Louis Philippe, but is thus even now defining ‘itself 
through the acts of the Provisional Government. Louis 
Blanc’s organization of workmen are already formed into 
industrial battalions, brigades and legions, and march 
to and from work with pacific military step, in orderly 
array, with bugle blowing and with flag flying through 
the streets of Paris. Already also in Paris are some 
national workshops for mechanics in operation. More- 
over, the decree of government has gone forth, for the 
immediate enrolment of two large industrial armies, to 
march forth not with swords and muskets to com- 
mit murder, and to destroy, but with spades and pick- 
axes to attack the waste lands of the country, and to 
win pacific and productive victories. Lastly, by the 
time this reaches you, the government will have taken 
into their hands the management of all the banks, rail- 
ways, and manufactories of France, the present owners 
to be reimbursed, and these establishments hencefor- 
ward to be conducted as national works, under govern- 
ment directors. Thus, then, the government are at 
one among themselves, with the people, and with the 
great principles of the present revolution on industrial 
organization. It is fully evident that the movement, 
the victorious movement, is industrial, as well as politi- 
cal. 
Beautifully shone the sun upon a placard calling us 
together to the Champ de Mars! Beautifully shone the 
sun when we found there assembled the young students 
of the schools and the men of the workshops! Com- 
pany after company they flowed in with the Tricolor 
waving above them, amid the music and the singing of 
their patriotic hymns. There they'met—students from 
the Polytechnic, students from the colleges of law and 
medicine, working men from the faubourgs, with a 
priest among them, to write such a page’ of poetic history 
as has never before been written in the history of the 
world. What had the placard announced? That there 
they would meet, those who worked with the head, and 
those who worked with the hand, there to shew, that 
industry was honourable, that there was but one class 
in future in the Republic—Worxmen. There they met, 





tion of industry is just issued. Then it is not only the Pro- 











and the workmen brought their tools. There they soe 
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and the students took the tools and went to work with 
them, while the blue-blouzed workmen looked on. 
Then they fraternized. Then they collected gifts of 
money for the Republic. Then they marched in proces- 
sion, indiscriminately mixed together! Oh! it was 
living poetry! twas the marriage of industry, by 
head and hand! It proclaims trumpet-tongued the or- 
ganization of industry! Never before had I assisted at 
so glorious a federation! Never shall I forget that 
day! They fixed the day, and God gave them sun- 
shine! Sure am I, that the present revolution is indus- 
trial as well as political. The revolution of °93 pro- 
claimed the Rights of the Citizen. That of °48 will pro- 
claim the Rights of the Working-man. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Goopwrn Barmpy. 


—p>— 
No. VI. 
THE PAMPHLETS OF PARIS. 


Dear FRiEnps, 

My In my letter on the Placards of Paris 
I intimated that the Parisian pamphlets, so numerously 
issued at the present crisis, required a more serious no- 
tice than could be given of them under that head. This 


‘notice the present letter is intended in some measure to 


supply. Of course, Ido not mean even to name t 
hundreds of pamphlets which have issued from the sae 
since the great event of February. Such a task would 
be tedious alike to writer and reader. I would only 
—— ae prev onegele agg: whose authors have 
ame before, or whose mode i 
“a is remarkable. Hib Yael alae 
these, the first on my list are the “ Letters to the 
People,” by George Sand. Two of these letters by that 
electrical woman have appeared. The first—‘ Yester- 
day and To-day.” The second—“ To-day and To-mor- 
row.” The first of these epistles of the new republican 
faith, has already been noticed by the British press, and 
may therefore here be passed over. The second, how- 
ever, to the best of my knowledge, has not been noticed 
in England. <“ O people '”’ it begins, “‘ When I wrote 
thee some days since :—‘ Thou ought to be loved, because 
thou wert worthy of being so,’ I had not deceived my- 
self, and my faith on that point still remains un- 
shaken.” She continues—‘ But where I have failed, 
where I have dreamed like a child, is in the short dura- 
tion of the time which I fixed in my thought for that 
prompt reconciliation, for that solemn effusion of frater- 
nity, for that confidence, without limits, which has to- 
day united all classes, and rendered the privileged of 
yesterday, anxious to be lost and confused in the glorious 
ranks of the people. Pardon me, people, for having 
been thus deceived.” She then goes on to indicate 
those who would destroy the social end of the Revolu- 
tion, by supplying the Republic only with liberal laws 
and the forms of liberty. ‘‘ These,” she adds, “are 
perhaps sincerely republicans, but they do not compre- 
hend the social bearing of the Revolution, and they but 
little understand the people. Take care, they say, the 
people is more sharp than you think. It comprehends 
very well its interests, and if you deceive it, it will dash 
you to pieces. It is communist at the bottom; it would 
make a common table, and it seeks but the pretext or 
the occasion. It would seize in the uproar the gates of 
the constituent assembly, and you would be forced to 
Save yourselves by the windows. While when thus the 
workmen of Paris, violated the sanctuary of legality, on 
every side of France, the workmen of the provinces 
would break your machines, would burn your forests, 
would pillage your domains, would cause civil war. You 





would recommence the horrors of the past, and the pas- 
sions you had kindled would respect nothing. Adieu ci- 
vilization! adieu France! adieu humanity! There 
would be a universal cataclysm. As for us, we are con- 
vinced that what the people wishes should be done. 
What all! Find you the Provisional Government, too pa- 
tient and too humane? We find it too firm and too equi- 


table. It holds us over a volcano. Alas! we have but 
one resource, it is to flatter the people. Would you 
strike off its talons? Let us kiss its claws. That dear 


people! that good people! Let us double its salary at 
the first onset, and allow it no time to demand anything. 
Let us place ourselves at its mercy. It is so good, that 
if we contradict it the least, it wi!l tear us in pieces.” 
“People,” continues George Sand, from her own proper 
self, ‘‘ beware of the flattery of poltroons, and avoid the 
artifices of traitors. Esteem not those who know thee 
—but by belief. Esteem not those who turn towards 
thee the uncovered breast when even thou art angry and 
who speak to thee in the face. Let usexplain. Never 
in the future shouldst thou recommence the past. In 
the past, thou hast been the man of the past, sometimes 
sublime, sometimes criminal. Recollect the faults of 
thy fathers, and yet venerate and bless their names and 
memories. It was for that, that they were at once grand 
and culpable, and those who hate and condemn thy fa- 
thers absolutely, know not even the processes of God, 
who enlightens the human conscience but by degrees. 
But thou wouldst still be culpable in recommencing li- 
terally the past, in the face of the maledictions of the 
history of humanity, and with the law of perfectibility 
founded even upon imperfection itself. Oh! no, people, 
the past is not the ideal. Its remembrance is united 
with regret.” She concludes by saying—‘‘ They calum- 
niate thee, those who say, that you struggle but for ma- 
terial things, and that you desire by increasing wages 
and by shortening the hours of labour, but a condition 
of physical well-being. Without doubt thou hast aright 
to that well-being, to that repose, but those who know 
thee, know well, that it is with thee a higher question 
than that of the bread which nourishes the body. Thou 
wishest the bread of the soul, thou wishest light, instruc- 
tion, the time to read, to meditate, to exchange thought. 
It is an intellectual conquest which you claim.” Such 
are the words of this glorious woman. She rejoices at 
the progress of the people. She warns them of their 
flatterers. She conjures them not to recommence the 
faults of the past. She vindicates the spirituality of 
their aims and objects. There is nothing definite, little 
indicative in her words, but there is a generality so 
soothing, so hovering overhead like a dove, that they 
calm and call a sabbath in the heart, that they spread a 
soft influence over the soul, like a magnetic languor, un- 
til we recognise in them a something of the evangelic 
strain. 

“The Discourse at the College of France on the Re- 
public, by Quinet,” the celebrated collaborator of Mi- 
chelet, is the next pamphlet I would notice. ‘‘ The 
reign of matter, of brute force,” says he, ‘is past, is 
fallen; the empire of the soul, of justice for all, is 
come. Friends, brothers, for a new society, become new 
men. The day of alliance, of reconciliation, is here. 
Let us cast from our hearts every selfish thought, eve 
mean calculation, as the last links of the fetters whic! 
we have worn. Among all human revolutions, what is 
the spirit of that revolution which has now come to be 
accomplished ? It is this. The masses have led’ their 
leaders. Such is the genius of this last revolution, ac- 
complished through faith, by the feeble, by the poor, by 
the humble, the most conformable to that which was 
ever the spirit of the Christianity, of the Gospel. The 

ure gospel has conquered. The Republic, which we 
ear to the world, rests above everything, on the divine 
equality of hearts. A people in its moments of inspira- 
tion is like an individual. It was in the midst of the 















































flames of Sinai, that the tables of the law were written 
upon the stone. They speak of the necessity of enlight- 
ening, of preparing the masses, of giving them educa- 
tion. But what book, what journal, what club, what 
teaching more powerful than the voice of God, echoing 
in the ear of an entire people, during the night and the 
day of the 24th of February. Everything that bore the 
heart of man in France, workman, peasant, obeyed at 
that moment that divine commandment—March! which 
a sovereign voice impressed upon a nation and a world. 
But these sublime moments are not eternal. After hav- 
ing fought alike with the heart, the mind, and the arm, 
our mission is to be watchful of that pure flame which 
God has re-animated. Have we not all received a hun- 
dred-fold our reward, in the hour when it was given us 
to bear from the paving-stones of the barricades, those 
three sisters, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, into the pa- 
lace of monarchy. For myself speech is restored to 
me, when I feel with a sovereign evidence, the power- 
lessness, the impossibility of speech. Actions, not 
words, are what I would -repeat without ceasing. Let 
us speed then, each according to his vocation, with the 
fact, with the event; let us obey the commandment 
from onhigh. All I can now do, is to collect my strength 
to utter with you the cry of invincible France—Live the 
Republic!” Such is an abstract of Quinet’s discourse. 
Suppressed by Louis Philippe, he is reinstated by the 
Republic, and thus addresses, as their authorized in- 
structor, the youths of the College of France. 

Another remarkable pamphlet is published by the 
League of Social Salvation, a species of French Leeds 
Redemption Society. It is an appeal to the Baron 
James Rothschild, for the means of the organization of 
work, by Dr. Arthur Bonnard. The Christian physician 
plainly tells the Hebrew baron, that but two roads are 
open tohim. The first would lead to an ephemeral and 
detested feudal power, which he could not insure to his 
children. The second would conduct to a fortune, im- 
mutably fixed upon the recognizing love of nations. 
‘* James Rothschild,’’ he says, ‘‘ France is a monarchical 
country. When a king dies, another mounts his throne. 
To-day theking * * * is the people. But that king 
is hungering, and has not bread. But that king has 
huts for a palace, and the corners of streets for chambers. 
But that king could say, like Christ, the son of Mary, 
your compatriot of the tribe of Judah—The birds of the 
air have nests, the foxes have holes, but the son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.”” He then shews that 
with the sovereign people, enthroned upon the barri- 
cades, seated on paving stones, with a musket as its 
sceptre, there is under such a state of things much to be 
feared. It may be a gcod king or a bad king, an Anto- 
ninus ora Nero. But the people is never an idle king. 
A cyclopean worker, it labours day and night, for good 
or for evil. It must then be employed. Its industry 
must be directed, moralized, and organized. The diffi- 
culty is to find the means for so great a measure. What 
is the measure! Production, Consumption, and Distri- 
bution, are the three persons of the Material Trinity. 
The producer is too often deprived of the right of con- 
sumption. He is Lazarus under the table of the rich 
man. Distribution is exercised by tradesmen, ten times 
too numerous. It is Parasitism—they live upon that 
which they produce not. Form a league then, and pro- 
claim as a principle of Eternal Justice, that the products 
of work should be sold for the benefit of the workers. 
Organize a body of Distributors of Produce generally, 
as the Government has organized such bodies for the 
sale of stamps, powder, salt, and tobacco. Disgorge also 
the town, by the emigration into the country of the un- 
employed, that they may there unite manufacturing in- 
dustry with agricultural colonies. Government work- 
shops are already found insufficient for the crisis. Com- 
plete the political revolution by a commercial and in- 
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means? James Rothschild has them. Such is the con- 
clusion of the pamphlet—such its appeal. It is but a 
sign of the times, a straw which indicates the way of 
the wind. The straw is prophetic, and the wind is all 
powerful. Though it may crack its cheeks as a storm, 
it will sweep as a breeze over the world. 

The limits of my letter will yet allow the notice of an- 
other pamphlet. In doing so I am happy to be the ser- 
vant of many ladies in Paris. It is ‘“‘ The Future of Wo- 
man, in the Republic; by Madame Sophie Saint- 
Amand.” With a soft and sweet voice she calls upon 
the friends of woman to aid her in evolving for the fu- 
ture of France, all the grace, tenderness, and purity of 
true womanhood. ‘Ah!’ she says, “ if the organizing 
genius of work had but induced a more just repartition 
of those employments which appertain to our feebleness 
: that arm so powerful, and which France has 
so long abused, would never have served a more just 
cause.” Young Republic!” she adds, ‘‘ who hast sig- 
nalized thy advent, by an abolition of the punishment of 
death, determine that at length woman shall find a 
place in the management of the great interests of huma- 
nity, and all feeble as we are, believe it thy most firm 
support, will be in our hearts, those hearts which beat 
with hope and with fear when thou wert proclaimed. 
Let that Fraternity, so holy, be not for us a word void 
of sense! Under the intelligent reign of thought and of 
noble sentiments, sympathy and the recognition of wo- 
men, by the new order which protects them, would be 
perhaps one of the surest means for its consolidation.” 
We fully believe that it would be so. Any organization 
of labour must be imperfect which does not apportion 
to woman her proper sphere of employment. No Re- 
public can fulfil its name without its laws tend to pre- 
serve the honour and virtue of woman. 

Thus then we have been enabled to hear something of 
the voices of four of the most important pamphlets of 
revolutionary Paris. The pamphlet is a preacher whose 
divine dictation is not sufficiently acknowledged. The 
press of Paris is ever sending forth such preachers, some 
eloquent, some obscure. One class dwells in the past. 
It tells of the thirty hours of last February, now thirty 
years old, in this fast livirg life of France. It gives us 
the experience of ’93, for the consideration of ’48, which 
is well of its kind, although the divine law of varia- 
tion, which in the series of progress, ever forbids alike, 
two like revolutions, and two counterpart countenances. 
It gives us also, the memoirs and the portraits of the 
members of the Provisional Government; but they say 
that since the Republic, the raven locks of Ledru-Rollin, 
have turned grey, that Lamartine spits blood, and that 
the fresh face of Louis Blanc has become wan “and thin. 
These are but histories then, which ever become untrue, 
which ever require correction, and which always re- 
ceive addition. There is, however, another class of 
Parisian pamphlets. These dwell not in the past, but 
look onward to the future. They are not reproductions 
of the old revolution, but the living speech of the day. 
They are not chronicles, but prophecies; not histories 
but poems; not records but epistles. A notice of four 
of these, out of four hundred, may meet the few leisure 
moments of busy commercial England. We have dared 
not do more. Be it remembered, however, that the 
pamphlets of Paris are now the pioneers of progress, 
throughout the world. 


Yours very truly, 
Goopwyn Barry. 
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MELANCHOLY SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—THE LAUGHING 
PARLIAMENT. 


Nero fiddled while Rome was burning! for which his name 
has been handed down to the present hour, and will descend to 
the latest ages of the world, a term of execration and contempt. 
It was scarcely to be expected that a parallel to the conduct of 
@ pagan tyrant could be found in the Parliament of a Christian 
country, in the nineteenth century. But the present British 
House of Commons bids fair to realize the infamy of the Roman 
monster. While the spirit of God is moving on the face of the 
great deep of governmental despotism, and arousing the spirit 
of man to assert its dignity and its right,—while kings fall, and 
governments crumble before the mighty inspiration—while at 
home distress stalks abroad in town and country; while our 
commerce is panic-stricken, and our manufactures are arrested 
as by a deadly lethargy; while Ireland, driven to desperation 
by oppression, assumes a most menacing attitude, the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons answer to the appeals of the 
wise for conciliation, retrenchment, and timely reform, by 
bursts of laughter. 

There is something most frightful in the circumstance. It is 
like one of the signs of a fatality which accompanies the rapid 
decline and fall of empires. It betrays a corruption of prin- 
ciple, a recklessness of mind, a blind hardihood of pampered 
folly, so repulsive and vutrageous, as to inspire the most melan- 
choly forebodings. Woe to the nation whose salvation depends 
on guides and legislators like these! In ordinary circumstan- 
ces they would be a nuisance, in circumstances like those of 
England at the present moment, they are a calamity of the 
worst kind. 

The present parliament is occupying the sixteenth year of 
the Reform Bill. The very man who is at the head of the Govern- 
ment, is there precisely through the universal demands at that 
period for Retrenchment and Reform. Lord John Russell had 
declared for years in the house, that nothing but the most rigid 
reform and retrenchment, could save this nation from ruin. 
He denounced for years the Tory government. He denounced 
the system of bribery by which members of that house ac- 
quired their seats. He denounced the system by which the 
plundered and impoverished people were kept down at the point 
of the bayonet and the musket. He promised miracles of re- 
trenchment, he painted paradises of freedom and national pros- 
perity under the Whig Ministry. He and his fellow Whigs 

were believed, were tried, and what is the result? Sixteen 
years after these patriotic outcries, these saintly promises, these 
magnanimous denunciations of political extravagance and des- 
potic treatment of the people—what is the result? Why there 
sit Lord John and his fellow Whigs comfortably in the 
golden nests of the Tories, and present such an appearance, 
that no one could tell them from the old Tories, if they were 
not made aware of their pretences. The reforms are still un- 
executed. The whole manufacturing and commercial systems 
are crippled and threatened with ruin, because the old mono- 
polies are left in all their destructive force in India, which should 
have been by this time an immense consumer of our manu- 
factured goods, and supplier of raw material at a far cheaper 
rate than we can get itelsewhere. India has been made a war- 
field for the promotion of our aristocrats, instead of a field of 
trade to feed our mechanics. Therefore, our mechanics are 
starving by tens of thousands, and the aristocracy in the fulness 
of place and pension, are crying out for more war establishments, 
and more taxes. The debt remains undiminished—taxation has 
been increased last year only fen millions ; and this year Lord 
John has had the cool audacity to ask for further impositions. 
Ireland is reduced to a pitiable condition of famine, pestilence, 
starvation, and anarchy now edged with the menaces of rebellion. 
The people at home, when they announce their intention to come 
in large bodies and present their petitions for redress—are bade 
to stand off—and not to approach the sacred precincts of legislative 
purity. London is thrown into the most hectic alarm. The 
Bank, the India House, the Palace, and all the offices of Govern 
ment are fortified and placed in a condition of imaginary siege. 
The city is gorged with troops, and the houses planted with 
cannon to overawe of sweep away the petitioning people. Within, 
the hotse presents the most astounding sight of members fe- 
turned thither, not by the free votes of the people, but by more 














profligate bribery, than ever was witnessed since the most 
shameless days of Walpole or Pitt. In every department of 
government the most wasteful mismanagement abounds, and 
ministers are at this moment asking like another genuine set of 
Sidmouths, Liverpools, and Castlereaghs, for fresh power to 
gag the pens and mouths of Englishmen. 

Such is the reckless extravagance, that it has compelled even 
Lord Ellenborough, himself a sinecurist to the amount of up- 
wards of £9,000, to come out and expose it. March 30th, in 
the House of Lords, he called the attention of the house to ‘the 
fact, that in 1847, the Government charges had been increased 
£110,000! This he justly said too, in a year when the national 
distress was excessive, when we were obliged to borrow 
£8,000,000 for the purpose of assisting Ireland, and when the 
ordinary revenue was deficient. There had been 141 persons 
only, with the exception of the augmented number in the Post 
Office, and for these 141 alone, there was charged £70,000! or 
£500 per head! In one office there had been a decrease of six 
persons, and an increased charge of £6,000! In the Colonial 
Office, which was under the direction of Earl Grey, there was 
an increase of £4,323! In the Admiralty department, there 
was an increased charge of £10,000! In the Customs of 
£49,000! 

Even Lord Stanley’s spirit was roused at this. He declared 
that ‘‘it appeared by the explanation of the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty department, that the clerks had been al- 
lowed to neglect their duty, and then paid as for extra work for 
doing it! That in the Customs duties had not been diminished, 
but altogether repealed on a great number of articles, and yet 
the increase of charge was £49,000 for the year! That with the 
decrease of work sixty-two more persons had been employed ; 
an increase of salaries of £1,857; of emoluments, £17,500; of 
retired allowances £5,747 ; of expenses £25,000! In the Post- 
office the increase of expense appeared steadily progressive. It 
appeared that 3,300 persons had been added to the establish- 
ment during the last two years, and an equal number might be 
added in the two next.” The Marquis of Clanricarde.—‘ I hope 
so!” A laugh! 

Are these the fruits of the Reform Bill? Are they the results 
of the Whig Government? They are, be it confessed by all Eng- 
land with shame and self-reproach, almost the only ones. 

But it is not merely the neglect of the promised reforms, the 
forgetfulness of all their most soundly vowed measures of re- 
trenchment and regeneration, the cool perfidy of the Whigs once 
in office; it is not merely the audacious assurance, in the face 
of all their former pledges, with which they advance in the ca- 
reer of expenditure and additional taxation, which constitutes the 
most alarming features of the case: it is the acknowledged fact 
of the House of Commons being crammed with naval, military, 
and other dependants of the Government, who have obtained 
their seats by bribery, and appear resolved to hold them in the 
most impudent defiance of all decency and decorum. What is 
their treatment of the most respected representatives of the peo- 
ple there? Scorn! What are their answers to the most reason- 
able demands of reform and economy? Laughter! 

In the late debate on the Army Estimates this disgraceful con- 
duct of British senators reached a height of reckless insolence 
perfectly unexampled. The military mob of gentlemen were 
voting for their bread, and they kept no terms with decency. Mr. 
Hume moved that the number of men in the army should be re- 
stricted to 100,000, instead of 113,000. The answer was laugh- 
ter—and on its being put to the vote, 45 voted for the resolu. 
tion, 246 for the augmented number! When Mr. Hume began 
his speech, there was a tolerably full house ; when he concluded 
there were only siz on the opposite benches; but plenty rushed 
in to vote. When Mr. Hume reproved them with their bare- 
faced contempt of all argument—the answer was—Laughter! 

Mr. Cobden reptesented that the increased number of men in- 
cluded an expense of £7,000,000. The answer was again— 
Laughter ! We are glad to have it in our power to present the 
rest of this scene in the words of Dr. Campbell in the British 
Banner. 

When Mr. Cobden told them that he despaired, with respect 
to the voteof seven millions one hundred thousand pounds, of 
being able to “‘ bring them back to a sense of duty;” he was met 
by a torrent of “‘ ironical chéers;”? when he told them there was 
great discontent rising up in the country, again his voice was 
drowned by “ironical cheers ;’? when he hinted to them that the 
perusal of his letters received that day from the country, might 
change their tone, again the House resounded with ‘‘ ironical 
cheers ;”’ when he charged them with ignorance of the state of 
feeling among the middle classes, again he was met by ‘‘ cheers 
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and laughter.’ When he told them they had few partizans 
among the working classes, again they replied by ‘‘ laughter ;” 
when he asked them, if it was not a reproach for them to vote 
money before they had devised the means of raising it, the reply 
was ‘a laugh ;” when he asked them whether they were pre- 
pared to meet the discontent that was rising up, not among the 
working, but the middle class of society in this country, the 
roof-tree resounded with loud cries of *‘ Divide! divide ; when 
he entered his protest against the recklessness with which they 
voted money before they considered how it was to be raised, and 
hinted they might possibly repent of the deed, again he was vi- 
sited by ‘‘ laughter and ironical cheers.” Never was ‘‘ laughter” 
so misplaced! But the matter did not end here; Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Cobden’s great compeer, and fellow-worker for the good of man- 
kind, followed in a speech worthy of himself and the occasion, in 
the course of which he met with even more insult and obstruc- 
tion than the Member for Yorkshire. Had Mr. Bright, instead 
of being a speaker of the highest order, and a representative for 
Manchester, been some poor, ignorant, degraded nominee, sit- 
ting for a rotten borough, he could scarcely have been treated 
more contemptuously. At every sentence he was met with cries 
of “Oh, oh!” * Question, question!” ‘* Divide, divide!”” When 
Mr. Bright solemnly told them, that sixty millions of taxation 
could not continue to be levied without exciting dangerous dis- 
content, the response was, ‘‘ Divide!” 

Nor did the matter end here. Mr. Wakley presented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Beal, of Grosvenor Cottages, Eaton-square, pray- 
ing for various needful reforms, and amongst them the abolition 
of the House of Lords, ‘This was a request so infinitely amusing, 
that it called forth shouts of laughter ! 

If these things are not a hand-writing on the wall to the peo- 
ple of England, nothing will arouse it to a sense of its real situ- 
ation. A nation which can permit itself to be thus robbed and 
insulted by those who are sent up as its representatives, and 
dues not awake‘to a feeling of generous indignation, must be 
lost to every feeling of independence, and blind to every sign of 
coming calamity. But we feel too confident of the spirit of the 
English nation, too spre that its own honour, and the sufferings 
of itsglespised people, will cause every drop of its blood to tingle 
in its'‘myriad veins at the sound of that aristocratic and idiotic 
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the upper classes; could not, dared not tax the working classes. 
We, peaceable, well-conducted men, were the selected victims. 

But do not take’a selfish view of the matter. Look to the 
working classes; ask what their movements mean. The work. 
ing man has wrongs, and feels them deeply. He has not yet 
received his share of political and social advancement. Hear 
Lord John Russell’s opinion on this point. 

“If we look,” said he in 1844, ‘to the labouring classes,— 
if we look to the men who either till the soil or labour in the 
factories,—if we look to the quantity of necessaries which their 
‘wages could buy in the middle of last century, and that which 
they could buy now,—I think that we must be convinced that 
they have not participated, in an equal degree, in the advantages 
which civilization and improved knowledge have conferred upon 
us.” 

Many of the working men look for their political salvation in 
the Charter. They hope too much from it—you fear too much. 
But many of the middle classes never read the Charter. Is it 
right to oppose that of which we are ignorant? 

The Charter, I know, goes too far for some, for some too fast. 
Many recognise it as an ideal to be svorked up to, rather than as 
a plan for immediate realizatior. My present purpose is neither 
to advocate nor oppose it, bt to ask the middle classes, what, at 
this crisis, they mean <o do? If you like not the “People’s 
Charter,” produce your own. Say what you want, and how far 
you will go. Will you take the points in detail? Draw out 
your list of Reforms, give the nation your points. Anything 
but inaction and timidity. On you it depends whether we ad- 
vance peacefully but quickly in the path of progress, or whether 
we must succumb to injustice on the hee side, or anarchy on the 
other. Remember, Reform delay begun. A 
true Reform Bill: would ‘soon Secdass to the demagogue, the 
brawler and the physical-force man, a fool's cap in which he 
would be hissed off the political stage. Show you are in earnest 
and men will wait. Organize in every locality—petition (if you 
will) —“ pronounce.” If you do not go for the Charter, say 
so, but say for what you do. 

Inspect the following list, mark off in what you agree ; let 
those who want little, band for that little, those who ask much, 
for ‘much, those who want all, for all. 

Abolition of Sinecures, useless offices. 








laughter on the benches of its senate, to doubt for a t the 
result. The laughter from within will be answered by groans 
from without, and the ‘too long divided middle and labouring 
classes will, at length close their ranks and make the ‘laughing 
jack-asses,”* which congregate in St. Stephen’s, take wing to 
some more congenial region. 


GEORGE DAWSON ON THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


[We make the following extracts from a Letter to the Middle 
Classes, on the Present Crisis, by George Dawson, M.A.—Eps.] 

Fellow Countrymen, 

That we are now in the midst of a so- 
lemn crisis of the world’s history all allow.. Revolution has come 
again to show that men cannot, will not be governed by impos- 
tures and lies. In France, a corrupt and corrupting government 
has met its deserved fate. In Germany, Princes swift to pro- 
mise, slow to perform, have been spurred to quickened paces. 
All Europe is convulsed. Sad is the necessity for Revolution. 
But it comes of Reform delayed. Men revolt not for the sake of 
it. Revolution is a costly metliod of change, only to be resorted 
to in dire extremity. If the tenant will not go, we pull off the 
roof, with a sad feeling that we are entailing the expense of resto- 
ration, and rendering the house untenantable for a time. 

In these times, what is England to do! Are we to have a Re- 
volution? In the usual sense of that term, No! Barricades are 
exotics here, not likely to be naturalized. Englishmen love not 
scenes in the market-place. Physical force we will not have, we 
need it not, we love it not. How shall we prevent Revolution 
and violence? By the only sure plan—Reform. Is Europe to be 
reconstructed and England remain still ? 

We want changes—great changes. To prove this, we need 
have no recourse to political rant—that cheapest of fustian. We 
have but to go to the door of the relieving officer, the rooms of 
the workhouse, and the pages of the Gazette. We are taxed up 
to endurance point, if not beyond. We ask retrenchment, and 
the answer is, “‘ Five per cent. on Income.” The exit of that 
‘was as contemptible as its entrance was unjust. Men of the 
middle classes, think of that! The Government would not tax 





* Australian birds, so called from their hideous, asinine, laugh- 
like cries, 





Widened Suffrage. 

Ballot. Electoral Districts. 

Shorter Parliaments. 

A thorough Revision of Taxation ond: Expenditure. 

Direct Taxation on equitable principles, 

Complete Free Trade. 

Real Justice to Ireland, 

Reform of Diplomatic System. 
mestic Affairs of other Nations. 

Complete Religious Equality. 

Law Reform, 

Try in what points you can unite with the working men. In 
every town meet at once to adopt all peaceful and constitutional 
measures to prevent the present Parliament from going to grouse, 
untii some true Reforms have been ca 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS GRAY, THE RAILWAY PIONEER. 


Although the labours of Thomas Gray will undoubtedly be. 
appreciated by posterity, his friends have resolved to effect some- 
thing more substantial than mere fame, by promoting a Public 
Subscription in his favour, to enable him to pass the latter part 
of a most useful life in ease and comfort. To assist this object 
Mr. Bannehr, of Exeter, has undertaken to conduct the publi- 
cation of a Lithograph, in the first style of art, of the Portrait 
of Thomas Gray, the profit resulting from which he applies in 
aid of the “ Gray Testimonial.” 


No interference with the Do- 
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